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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHANGE OF TITLE 


Starting with Volume 26, No. 1, January, 1953, the title of 
PRIMITIVE MAN, the quarterly periodical of the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference, is being changed to ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


During the last few years there have been a number of 
indications that the original title is no longer altogether a 
satisfactory one. It is felt that the new name ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY indicates more accurately the 
scope of the journal and that the change is best made upon 
the completion of twenty-five volumes under the former title. 


THE EDITORS 























A CROW TALE 
Rosert H. Lowire 


University of California, Berkeley 


In 1931 I asked Yellow-brow, my principal informant during 
that summer, which Crow stories he liked best. He answered that 
he preferred the Old Man Coyote cycle, “Twined Tail,” and 
“Gun-hammer and Walks-toward-his-horses.” The last of these, 
except for a prayer recited by the hero, has remained unpublished 
and is presented herewith with footnotes and a terminal commen- 
tary. This tale was recorded in Crow and translated with the aid 
of my exceptionally conscientious interpreter, James Carpenter. 
In my rendering I have adhered closely to the original version in 
order to convey some notion of the style. This may be regarded 
as typical of good Crow prose, for Yellow-brow enjoyed the repu- 
tation of an excellent raconteur with an unusual command of the 
niceties of his mother tongue. This did not, however, insure him 
against criticism of particular turns of speech, some of which 
were felt to be mannerisms. Needless to say, such strictures were 
not made in his presence, but when I subsequently went over the 
texts dictated by him with Carpenter and an older cousin of his. 


GUN-HAMMER AND WALKS-TOWARD-HIS- HORSES 


There were two boys, blood-brothers. They were orphans. 
The elder one owned a gun-hammer, a flint, and punk. With this 
gun-hammer he would strike fire; it was perforated, he made a 
support for it and wore it round his neck, people named him for it: 
“Gun-hammer Boy, who wears it as a necklace” they called him.* 
His younger brother they called Walks-toward-his-Horses. 
Wherever the camp moved they went in the rear; when the camp 
was pitched, they made a shelter for themselves, they would stay 


1 Maraxiahpe, gun-hammer; from marafxia, gun. Throughout the story 
the hero is referred to as Ahpakatc, -kat being a diminutive suffix, -c the 
usual ending of proper names. This designation is, of course, abbreviated 
from the name as first given in the text. 


1 
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there. When meat was plentiful, they appropriated the leavings 
and dried them. When the camp moved, they would take the 
moccasins that had been discarded. The best part, that not yet 
fully worn out, they would sew together and put on. Taking the 
ulna (?) of an animal, they charred and scraped it, sharpened the 
end and made an awl of it. The other extremity they pierced for 
attachment; they tied it to a quiver. That was their awl. Wher- 
ever the people may have roamed, there the boys went; in Pryor 
they camped, in Broad-Willow Patch they camped. 

It was going to be springtime. These people had One-Eye for 
their chief; they also had another chief, who was called Striped- 
Neck, he was the other chief. The camp was at the edge of a 
willow grove. Where the willows were thickest, there at the bank 
of a creek the boys had their shelter. Early in the morning, at the 
edge of the water, they cut the plants, taking twelve small wil- 
lows, a forked stick made the thirteenth. They laid them down. 

It was Gun-Hammer that spoke thus to his younger brother: 
“Go, get to your elder brother One-Eye, ask him for something.” 
This younger brother asked, “What shall I ask him for?” “Why, 
open the door, peep in, and when he says ‘Hé’! after you have 
said, ‘Elder brother One-Eye,’ don’t run away. When he says, 
‘Hé,’ he is dangerous. When he says, ‘What is it?’, say: ‘My elder 
brother Gun-Hammer has sent me to ask for something.’ When 
he says, ‘Yes, what is it?’, say: ‘He bids me ask for plenty of 
pounded charcoal.’ When he says, ‘Yes,’ say: ‘He also bids me 
ask for bear-root ;? fat he also bids me ask for; about seven pipe- 
fillings with your pipe he also bids me ask for.’ When he asks, 
‘What are you going to do with it?’, say: ‘We want to make a 
small sweatlodge with it.’ ” 

Long previously people had made sweatlodges, but small sweat- 
lodges they had never made, they didn’t know about them. 
[There follow a few obscure sentences the narrator added as an 
afterthought.] “If he asks: ‘Where are you going to make it?’, 
say: ‘In among those woods.’ You might forget some [of these 


2 isé, identified as Leptotaenia multifida Nutt, a member of the carrot 
family. 
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words], repeat all of them as you go. Go.” “Yes, I'll do it,” he 
said. 

He went thither, he proceeded, he got to this lodge, he peeped 
in. “Elder brother One-Eye,” he said. When he had said this, 
One-Eye grunted, “Hé.” This boy shut the door, he almost ran 
away. ‘What is it?” he [One-Eye] asked. “My elder brother, 
Gun-Hammer bids me come to ask for something.” “Yes, what 
is he asking for?” “For plenty of powdered charcoal he bids me 
ask.” “Yes,” he said. “Something else, for bear-root.” One-Eye 
said, “Wait there, we’ll do it.” He was considering it. “What- 
ever it be, it’s not a child’s way of doing,” he thought to himself, 
“T’ll find out. What are they doing?” 

When everything was ready, he took it all and gave it to the 
boy. “Whenever anything is done,* there are generally specta- 
tors,” said One-Eye; “TI’ll go with you and look on. Where is 
this that you are doing?” “TI’ll go and tell Gun-Hammer, I’ll ask 
him; when I come back, Ill tell you. J don’t know,” said the boy. 
“All right, go.” ; 

He went, he proceeded, he got to his elder brother, who was 
waiting for him. “Have you brought that which you went to ask 
for?” “Yes.” “Where is it?” he asked. “Here they are.” He 
gave all the things to him . “It is well.” ‘My elder brother, One- 
Eye said something: ‘When anything is done, there are usually 
spectators, I’ll go with you and look at what you are doing.’ But 
I said, ‘I don’t know; I’ll tell Gun-hammer, I’ll return and tell you 
what he says.’ Then I came here.” “Go ahead, it is well, come 
back with him.” He set out, he went along, he arrived. He re- 
mained outdoors. “My elder brother One-Eye,” he said. “Yes,” 
he said with a grunt. “As to what you wished to see, my elder 
brother Gun-hammer says it is all right. Do you come, I’ll go 
with you.” “Yes, wait for me, I’ll get my clothes.” When ready, 
he went out, he came with him. Where the willows were thickest 
they entered, they went among them. “Where is this place we'll 
get to?” he thought to himself; it was not where he had expected. 
They kept on; when they got out at the water edge, his hair was 
rumpled from getting entangled in the trees. “Why, instead of 


3 That is, ceremonially. 
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going to the edge of the woods, have you come to the thickest 
part of them?” he asked. “Here the wind does not reach, that’s 
why we have done thus,” they said. He came, he looked at them. 
The ground had been chipped, he had made it long, the willows 
were small. He put them in piles, with each group he laid down a 
forked stick. Then Gun-hammer took fat, he used charcoal to 
blacken four separate pieces of fat. One he gave to his elder 
brother One-Eye; one he gave likewise to his younger brother; he 
himself held one; the fourth was bigger, and he laid it down. 
Then he intertwined all the willows he had prepared. He com- 
pleted it. “What shall I do with this fat?” asked One-Eye. 
“Take that fat, blacken your cheeks with it, stripe your arms 
with a black, twining band, blacken it with the charcoal.” Then 
he took the charcoal, he sprinkled it on top of the small sweat- 
lodge, because of this, it was all black. “Elder brother,” said 
Gun-hammer to One-Eye, “where is the enemy you hate most?” 
. . . “He is in this direction.” He took one of these forked sticks. 
“T’'ll stick this into his eye,” * he said. He took this forked stick 
and pointed it in that direction. With a forked stick he picked up 
the live coals and put them in the middle of all the small sweat- 
lodges. He took the bear-root and powdered it. He pointed 
towards where the four winds come from. Around the small 
sweatlodge he made incense four times; these others he treated 
them all in the same way. He filled his pipe, he took a forked 
stick, with it he picked up the live coals, on top of his pipe he put 
them, he smoked. Gun-hammer spoke: “Well, Small Sweatlodge, 
we shall make it for you, I said; now I have made it. Mountains 
of renown [i.e. named ones], big rivers, smoke [imperative] ; 
small rivers, you beings above in the heavens, smoke. Beings in 
the ground, smoke; Earth, smoke. Willows, smoke. When the 
leaves come out, when the leaves are full-sized, when the leaves 
are yellow, when the leaves fall,—year after year I want to keep 
on seeing [this change of seasons]. For this I make you smoke. 


*A favorite malediction. Cf. R. H. Lowie, The Sun Dance of the Crow 
Indians, (American Museum of Natural History, Anthrop. Papers, vol. XVI, 
1915, p. 32). 

5 This is an offering to the four quarters of the globe. 
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Hallo, Fat, smoke; wherever I go, may I chance upon something 
fat. Charcoal, wherever I go, may I blacken my face and return 
in safety. You, Four Quarters, smoke! Wherever I go, may I 
have the wind towards me, do not send the wind in the wrong 
direction [so that game shall not scent me].” * 

Gun-hammer gave the pipe to his elder brother One-Eye. 
“What shall I do?” asked he. “These words I have spoken, all 
of them you shall say.” One-Eye went to all these sweatlodges, 
one after another; they smoked in each place till they got to the 
last one. They finished. “Take back your pipe and go!” He 
took his pipe. When about to go, One-Eye said, “My younger 
brother, I want to ask you something.” “Yes, what is it?” 
‘When something is done, there are generally spectators; it 
would be fine to let your people see it, how about it?” Gun- 
hammer stood still for a moment. “Yes, it is so,” he said, “they 
may look at it. Don’t disturb it in vain [from idle curiosity], 
stand at a distance to look at it,” he said. Forthwith he and his 
younger brother went off into the woods, One-Eye remained 
alone, he went round the sweatlodge and examined it. “These 
boys are wonderful,’ by themselves they would have been unable 
to plan and do it. Who made them do it? There is a great deal 
to it, they have done it, it is marvelous,” he thought. He kept 
on going around and examining it. When he had finished, he 
departed. 

To his people he said, “Tomorrow you shall look at it, not 
today.” When he got to the camp he talked about it. “Those 
boys are the devil,” they have done something great.” Then at 
night he invited people to a smoke. They came there. He spoke: 
“They asked me for some things, it was no children’s request, I 
gave them all the things. ‘I’ll look at what you do,’ I said. ‘All 
right,’ they said. I went and saw it. What they did was won- 
derful.” “Yes, what is it?” they asked. “He made a small 
sweatlodge, he greased it, he blackened it, he sprinkled charcoal 


6 The original text of this prayer has been published (American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 35, p. 438 f., 1933). 

In the text the word is a’para’xéte, “like a ghost,” usually an extremely 
vituperative term, but here to express admiration and, in a later passage, 
perhaps affection. Cf. English “the devil of a fellow.” 
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on the top, it was wonderful. ‘If your people also see it and in- 
voke it, how would it be?’ I asked. ‘Yes, do you (pl.) do so,’ he 
said; ‘look at it from some distance, don’t touch it,’ he said, that’s 
the way he spoke. Ever since we have been people there’s been 
nothing like it. Go, look at that boy’s doings, it is a wonderful 
performance. Not by themselves have they thought it out and 
executed it,—whatever may be the source or the reason of their 
performance, this is greater than anything performed to date. 
Pray around it, don’t touch it,” he said. 

The next morning, when ready, he said, “Come ye as specta- 
tors, I am going,” and set out. He led them. He went, he pro- 
ceeded, they stood there. All over the spectators were crowded. 
“Those who have seen it, go on.” The later ones saw it as they 
went by. “Pray and keep going,” he bade them. They saw it, 
prayed, and went home. The whole camp saw it. They reached 
their homes and gossiped about it. “However they made it, they 
made it very wonderful. By themselves they could not think of 
it or execute it. Maybe the Sun did it,” they said. 

Time passed, it got dark. Gun-hammer said, “Now, Walks-to- 
his-Horses, go and look, go to One-Eye and ask him for some- 
thing.” “What shall I ask for?” “You already know. When you 
say, ‘Elder brother One-Eye’ and he says ‘Hé!’, he is dangerous. 
When he says, ‘What is it?’, you say, ‘Gun-hammer bids me ask 
for something.’ When he asks, ‘What is it?’, you say ‘He bids 
me ask for your gun and the bullet with it.’ When he asks, ‘What 
are you going to do with it?’, you say, ‘We want to go on a war- 
party with it.’ When he asks, ‘Is it a sham warparty or a real 
warparty?’, you say, ‘We want to go on a real warparty.’” 

He set out, he came, he peeped into One-Eye’s tipi. ‘Elder 
brother One-Eye,” he said, “Hé!” he grunted. He shut the door. 
“What is it?” he asked. “Why, my elder brother Gun-hammer 
bids me ask for something.” “What is he bidding you to ask 
for?” “Your gun with the bullets, that he bids me ask for.” 
“What do you want to do therewith?” “Why, we want to go to 
war.” “Do you want to go on a sham or a real warparty?” asked 
One-Eye. “We want to go on a real one.” One-Eye hesitated. 
“Go, come back with your elder brother,” he said. This boy left, 
he went along and got to his elder brother. Gun-hammer asked, 
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“Where is what you asked for?” ‘“One-Eye said, ‘Go, come back 
with your elder brother.’” “Let us go.” He came with him. 
They went along, they entered the lodge. “Hallo!” said One- 
Eye, “go to the rear.” They remained sitting. “Where do you 
want to go to war?” he asked. “Why, over yonder, this way, 
there we want to go to war.” He took his gun. “Have you ever 
previously discharged one?” he asked. “No.” “If so, you ob- 
viously won’t know how.” “If you show me, I’ll know.” “Yes, 
I'll put in the powder, the bullet also I’ll put in. This is the sight, 
on this side this notch I fit, where the armpit is lightest in color, 
right there I put the gun, when I pull the trigger, then I make a 
killing.”* “Yes, I’ll know how to do that.” “Fix for him his moc- 
casins, his leggings, his other belongings that are in bad shape” 
[ordered the chief].* “When are you going?” “Why, this night.” 
They were lying in the rear and there they fell asleep. 

In the morning when the people woke up, the boys were 
gone, . . ., by themselves they were already going along on the 
warparty. Gun-hammer killed a wolf and made his younger 
brother his scout. He went scouting. They went on and on. At 
night they sang a scout song (tsit-buha) and a war song (tsii’ra). 
The next morning the elder said, “Yonder is a hill, climb it. On 
the near side . . . there is water, don’t drink it. I have sent you 
to a special place; on this side you might drink water and we 
might fail,” he said. He stuck blue-joint blossoms into his hair. 
“Tf you see the smoke [from the hostile camp] and fleeing buffalo, 
that is not it. If you hear a shot and then see the people of the 
main camp, then return. When you get back, growl. When you 
come, I’ll sing. When you see me, say ‘2’ 2,’ circle around as you 
come. I’ll pile buffalo droppings in front of me, I'll put them 
down. When you are very close to me, hold your gun and shake 
it. Step on these chips and scatter them;™ if you have seen the 


8 At this point the text is not very clear. 

® Before setting out raiders had female kin make moccasins for their jour- 
ney. Since the boys are orphans, One-Eye issues relevant orders. But later 
it appears that an old woman benevolently rendered this service for the 
boys. 

10 The reason for this taboo remains obscure. 
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camp itself and all the people, then shake what you are holding. 
When you get to the top of the hill, peep cautiously.” 

Then when he got to the top of the hill, he did not do what he 
had been told. He immediately lay down flat on the ground and 
watched the other side. He crawled along this side, from there 
he came. Time passed, he howled like a coyote. Gun-hammer 
gathered the droppings and put them down. He signaled that he 
had sighted the enemy and sang. His younger brother had sig- 
naled and came back. He circled around several times and got 
to these chips. Circling, he shook what he was holding. Gun- 
hammer said, “The ghost-like’ one doubtless seems to have seen 
everything.” He [his brother] came and sat down. “Well, how 
is it?” “The camp is there. When I was on top, the camp was 
there on the other side. Horses are turned loose this way, the 
horses are goodlooking.” “All right, it is well. That’s what we 
are looking for, it’s a good thing that we have got to them.” 
They stayed there till nightfall. They set off, they got to the 
camp. 

“Well, you are the scout. Go and drive the horses hither. 
Take a bobtail, gentle and striped black, ride it, drive the horses 
this way.” Then he got to the horses. He rode the bobtail, he 
drove the horses off. He brought them to Gun-hammer, who 
took some for himself and mounted. He gave a magpie tail to 
his younger brother. “Look here, Walks-to-his-horses, when 
dawn comes this magpie . . .* ‘Elder brother Gun-hammer, I 
want to own horses, look out for me.’ Say that and give me 
that magpie tail. You might forget it.” “I'll remember,” he said. 

Then they ran away, they went along. When dawn came, this 
younger brother of his had forgotten the thing he had been given 
to keep. Gun-hammer spoke, “Make him go fast, it is near 
dawn,” he kept on saying. He wanted the boy to recall what he 
had told him, for that reason he kept on saying, “It is dawning.” 


11 A widespread Plains custom for returning scouts. Cf. Regina Flannery, 
The Gros Ventres of Montana, Part I (Catholic Univ. of America, Anthrop. 
Series No. 15, Washington, 1953, p. 91). 

12 The syntax is not clear in this passage, but the magpie tail is evidently 
a sacred object. 
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After a while, at daybreak, Walks-to-his-horses said, ‘Well, 
well! I have forgotten an important thing.” “Yes, what?” He 
grasped the magpie tail. “This is what I’ve forgotten.” “Well! 
‘You might forget, I said.’ All right.” “Elder brother Gun-ham- 
mer, take this, look out for me, I want to own horses, I am too 
poor.” Gun-hammer said, “This ghost-like one is eager to own 
horses.” He went, he made it night again, the daybreak stopped, 
it turned night again. They got to very thick woods, they inter- 
mingled the horses with the trees and turned them loose. He 
[W.] made a shelter. “Hurry up.” He was done. “I am done, 
Gun-hammer.” “Yes, all right.” Gun-hammer built a fire. 
They cooked and ate their meat. As soon as they were camped, 
Gun-hammer went outside and shouted, “I’ve made it fine.” 
Then clouds came and a snowfall mixed with rain. The shelter 
was made very good. The horses were let loose among the trees. 
They ate well and in peace. Yet there was a terrible snowstorm. 
A blizzard came. Then after three days he went out and shouted. 
He waved his robe as if signaling, he split the clouds and sent 
them away.** “Let us go!” 

They brought their horses, riding they drove them, about 40 
head; they were good horses. They had not come back from 
their raid for a long time. Inside of One-Eye’s tent many men 
were smoking. “Well, I wonder about Gun-hammer’s raid, 
whether they froze to death somewhere or starved to death? If 
not, whether the enemy found them and killed both of them? 
The gun was fine, now I’ll never own it any more. They evi- 
dently are incompetent. They went and were unable to accom- 
plish anything. I knew about it all the time. I let them take my 
gun. I felt that way about it. Yet, on the other hand, when I 
think of their [sweatlodge] performance, I doubt no more. What 
they did I consider extraordinary,” said One-Eye. 

The boys kept on going. The trees were thick, the trees were 
scattered here and there. “Well, we’ll return with a victory cele- 
bration (ara’tsiwe). These scattered trees here are [i.e. shall 
represent] a camp, towards them we'll imagine ourselves return- 


18 At this point Gun-hammer’s supernatural powers are explicitly demon- 
strated. 
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ing with a victory celebration.” Among those trees they cele- 
brated, they sang tsii’ra songs, they went around. “When we get 
to the camp, this is how we'll act.” They went, they stopped in 
order to camp, they made a good shelter, that night they ate their 
meal. After that they sang a victory song (tsi’ra), they made 
the women dance [i.e. pretended to have a scalp dance]. They 
danced the Long Dance,"* they struck the lodge,”® they sang dif- 
ferent victory songs the way they are sung, all of them they sang. 
“When we get to camp, we’ll do what we’ve just done [in play],” 
said Gun-hammer. His younger brother liked it. “It will be 
fine,” he said. “When we get to camp, when we sing the tsii’ra, 
when we do all the things we have done, we don’t know what 
your elder brother One-Eye will think, whether he will dislike 
it or like it.” His younger brother said, “No, your elder brother 
One-Eye will like it very much.” They kept on traveling, they 
were coming along. One-Eye’s camp was at the mouth of Pryor 
creek. There they [his people] went upstream and the camp 
was above Billings. The boys came on the other side of the 
creek. Gun-hammer spoke: “Look toward our camp. Get on 
the top of the rock this side of the river, look around in the 
valley, our people might be camped there. If you see any person, 
keep away from him. If any people from the camp find out 
about you, if you meet anyone, then when you come back [’ll 
make you smell your glans penis.** Coming back, howl like a 
coyote when I sing; if you see no one, don’t do it, that’s the way,” 
he said. 

The boy left, he proceeded. He looked down from the rock, 
below it was the valley, the buffalo hunters were going criss- 
cross all over. On the edge of the woods the horses were side by 
side. There were several white tipis. “There is One-Eye!” he 
thought. He came back from there. He howled several times 
like a coyote. He got off his horse, toward his elder brother he 
sang a victory song. He went and got to him. Gun-hammer 

14 bahatsgye risuk; literally, something long they danced. 

15 Part of a victory celebration. See Lowie, The Crow Indians (New 


York, 1935), p. 226. 
16 This bizarre threat is repeated several times in the story. 
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baked a tongue, picked it up, split it in the middle, and gave one 
half to his junior brother. Each ate one half. “When I went 
that time [reported the younger brether], that day, as I looked 
down, the hunters were [seen] going criss-cross, at the edge of 
the woods the horses were side by side, there were white tipis, 
and now I’ve come back. That’s it.” “I suppose you got to your 
elder brother One-Eye, you met some person and they recognized 
you, it seems; you must have done what I told you about.” He 
seized him. “I’ll make you smell your glans penis,” said Gun- 
hammer. “No, indeed; no, indeed! No person at all found out 
about me, even the ravens did not notice me.” “Well, I now 
realize that no one found out about you; let us go.” They came, 
they were happy. They sang victory songs. They came and got 
on top of the rock, he saw the camp. To his younger brother he 
spoke: “Your elder brother One-Eye is over there, go thither! 
It’s a good thing we got here. You’ve always been riding horses, 
you’ve been running away from the enemy, your foreskin hang- 
ing [?], your riding-horseback is over.‘* When you get to camp, 
you won’t be that way any more.” 

On top of the rock they were going around, looking at their 
horses. “Don’t give away that bobtail, you shall chase calves 
with it. J am going to own this striped black one, we shall give 
these others all to your elder brother One-Eye. With this gun 
we shall go around. In future days we'll bring home plenty of 
horses, somehow we’ll own lots of horses.” “All right,” he said. 
“At sunset let us go ahead,” he said. They came towards the 
camp, they entered the woods above the camp. “Here is a good 
place.” They dismounted and built a fire. He took his younger 
brother’s horsetail, he put it on top of his hair, he put red paint 
across his mouth, the tail of a striped eagle he put on top of his 
head. The white horses he painted with red tear-lines, the ones 
not colored [?] he painted with white clay on their tear-lines. 
When done, he said, “Go ahead, you are the scout. Make your- 
self irrecognizable; don’t meet any person, no one shall know 
you. Return. If they find out about you, then when you come 
back I’ll make you smell your glans penis. Go ahead, look for 


17 Another obscure passage. 
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your elder brother One-Eye’s tipi. Wherever it is, look and 
listen to his talk, then come back.” “All right,” he said, and 
went. He went, he got to the camp, he entered it. He went 
among and around the tipis. Because he was young, they 
thought he was a little boy roaming about and paid no attention 
to him. He looked for One-Eye’s tipi, he got there. “Here is 
One-Eye’s tipi,” he thought. He took just a small peep. Inside 
the men were smoking. “Today they are hunting,” they were 
saying, they talked about the hunt. He came away from there. 
When he had come some distance, he sang victory songs. He 
came. Gun-hammer heard him. “That one I hear,” he thought, 
“he is coming back.” He was waiting. The boy came and ar- 
rived. “Well, how is it with our own people?” he asked. “They 
are getting along fine. Of mourning I heard nothing, there’s 
plenty of meat. I walked along and got to the tipi of your elder 
brother One-Eye. As I peeped in, there were many men indoors, 
they were smoking. ‘Today when we were hunting,’ they said; 
the hunt is what they were discussing.” ‘ ‘Don’t go to anyone,’ I 
told you! You seem to have entered One-Eye’s tipi, they seem to 
have found out about you.” He grabbed him, he seized him and 
threw him down. “T’ll make you smell your glans penis.” “No, 
indeed, no one knows about me, even the dogs have not noticed 
me.” “All right, I now realize that no one has noticed you. Were 
it otherwise, if they knew about you, I would make you smell the 
glans of your penis.” “No.” “Wait a while, we’ll take a nap, it’s 
not dawn yet; at dawn we’ll return with a victory celebration,” 
he said. 

They slept. They were not yet wise, they kept on sleeping. 
When day came, those going for horses noticed them. There was 
a smoke. “Why, what is that?” they asked. When the people 
noticed the horses, they went and got to them. “Where are they 
who brought these horses?” ... These horses they disputed 
over, and different men appropriated them. “Their fire is there, 
let us go over there,” they said and went. They got there. At 
the edge of the fire two persons were sleeping. Gun-hammer and 
his younger brother were sleeping there. ‘Why, these boys are 
the ones who went on a warparty. Gun-hammer must have 
brought these horses. What! They are not the sort to bring 
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horses, they’re incompetent,” they said. The boys heard the talk- 
ing and woke up. As soon as they did so, people were seen stand- 
ing around. One of the men from the camp asked, “Why, you 
here, what’s this?” Gun-hammer said, “Recently we have been 
on a raid and have just returned. We brought horses, we slept 
here.” They noticed their horses being led, they were standing. 
“Why those are our horses.” These camp people who had come 
said: “Haha! This Gun-hammer having brought horses is laugh- 
able!” He heard it. Gun-hammer said, “We were going to re- 
turn with a celebration.” His younger brother rode the bobtail, 
a very fine one. He himself rode a striped black horse, and led 
one of the best. “Let us go,” he said. 

They ran toward the camp. They went through the woods, 
they came out towards the camp. He shouted and shouted, he 
shot off the gun, he sang a praise song (ba’tsikyandak). “Even 
though I’m tired, I’ll go,” he said. They [the people] did not 
know about this. In former times when raiders returned home 
celebrating, they would shout a number of times when they got 
to the edge of the camp, then they’d scatter to their several homes 
and quit. Not Gun-hammer thus. He ran through the camp 
singing, “If I go again, it may be so.” They ran through the 
camp and reached One-Eye’s tipi. At the door they stood and 
began singing praise songs: “ ‘Over yonder I sent him because 
of what I wanted him to do,’ he said; ‘that’s it, they have done 
it. It is hardly possible that this should be the only event of its 
kind, future days like that will hardly be few.” While Gun- 
hammer had come running through camp, some women were re- 
marking, “It is laughable that Gun-hammer should be bringing 
horses ;” and as he was running through camp the remarks were 
repeatedly made to him, he heard them repeatedly. He went on 
and got to the end of the camp. They came and got to One-Eye. 
Before they got there Gun-hammer spoke to his younger brother: 
“The two ropes of those [horses] we are leading we shall give to 
your elder brother One-Eye.” His younger brother answered, 
“It is well, we'll do so.” They proceeded and arrived. “Take 
these,” they said. They gave him both the ropes of the led 
horses. “Many thanks!” he said; he was pleased. “Over there 
are the rest of those we bring,” said he [G.] and they went there. 
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They drove the horses and put them into One-Eye’s corral. Gun- 
hammer spoke: “Elder brother, we are bringing those horses for 
you, they are yours, do as you please with them. You can have 
them all. Whether you want to keep them, whether you want to 
give some away, do as you please, it will be well. As for us, we 
have nothing to do with them.” One-Eye spoke: “Why, you are 
treating me generously ; but where are your relatives? Give some 
to them.” “No, no one treats us kindly.” ‘Nevertheless, if you 
give some to someone who has treated you well, it will be well,” 
he said. “Well, there is a woman who made moccasins for both 
of us.” “Who is she?” he asked. They told One-Eye. He pro- 
nounced her name and called this woman. She came. They said 
to this woman, “There is a mare, take her, also all that follow 
her, these also you may have.” This woman took this mare 
homeward, three [colts] followed her. 

Then One-Eye said, “This is your home. Dismount, you have 
arrived at your home.” They got off and went inside. That day, 
when they tried to sleep, they were not able to, they tried to be 
comfortable sitting up, it was no good, they were uncomfortable. 
It was the first time from their infancy that they were inside a 
tipi,* that was why they were uncomfortable. Then in the morn- 
ing they said, “Come, let us walk around.” They got their horses, 
they rode around. One-Eye asked, “Where are you going?” 
Gun-hammer said, “Well, we were staying indoors, we were un- 
comfortable, so we want to ride around; in the evening we’ll come 
home.” One-Eye said, “Boy, that gun of mine I am not taking 
back, you are going to rove around, keep it and roam around 
with it.” “You are kind to us,” they said and went off. They 
roamed about and killed a buffalo. They took its blood and 
brought it home. “Elder brother One-Eye, do not touch this 
blood, we want to do something with it. Yes, that we'll do.” He 
told his wife, “Gun-hammer said they were going to use that 
blood, don’t touch it.” Then the next morning Gun-hammer said, 
“Elder brother One-Eye, call for me some of the best Crow war 
captains, those who have never signaled a loss of men, who regu- 
larly bring horses. With their aid I want to mark my robe.” 


18 This statement emphasizes their earlier poverty. 
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“T’ll do so. Over there is a brave man.” Then he went out and 
called two men. They came and entered his tipi. “Stay there. 
That Gun-hammer is the one who is calling you.” “What do you 
want to do?” “I want to mark my robe with blood, but we don’t 
know how.” “Make pudding, cook other things for them; when 
their work is done, they may feast.” “Here they are, they have 
come! What is it you want them to do?” He took a knife, he 
made a hollow in the ground, he made it narrow. He poured the 
blood down into it. He mashed and pulverized charcoal and put 
that in also. Then he stirred it. He chewed the tip of a willow 
{for a brush] and used it for stirring. These robes of theirs they 
sprinkled with white clay and scraped them. They pegged the 
blankets so they were level. Gun-hammer spoke: “There is my 
robe. Now, Captain, paint my robe.” This man asked, “How 
shall I make it?” ‘Make that top part black.” They chewed the 
point of the willow and stuck it into the blood. “With this paint 
it,” he said. Then the man painted the top of the blanket black. 
“Tn that lower part make horse tracks, a colt’s tracks, the tracks 
of a young horse not fully grown, also of a big one, also draw a 
colt and a big horse, draw horses here and there.” He finished 
it. This other man asked, “What shall I do?” “That is not so 
serious. Do not make the top black. At the bottom, draw horse 
tracks,—a big one’s tracks, draw horses here and there, make a 
young one and a big one, make all of these.” He finished it. 
One-Eye was watching. “Why, this is fine,” he said. He was 
pleased. Then it was evening. “Well, my elder brother One-Eye, 
have pudding of various kinds made, four kettlefuls. Tonight 
we'll sing scout songs toward the inside of the lodge.” “Why do 
you have so much pudding made, seeing that we are alone?” 
asked One-Eye. “No, there’ll be lots of us. Tonight, after sing- 
ing scout songs, we'll strike the tent.” “Oh, I didn’t know. 
Woman, you women, make four kettlefuls of pudding,” he or- 
dered. “Now, elder brother One-Eye, we'll sing tsii’ra songs 
through the camp.” “Yes, how shall we act?” “When we are 
singing through the camp, go behind and herald for us.” “What 
shall I say?” “ ‘Unmarried women, all of you, this Gun-hammer 
wants to teast in your company. Wipe the inside of your bowls 
and, when it gets dark, set out. Over there is my home, go 
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thither.’ Thus you shall speak.” “Yes, I’ll do so,” said One-Eye. 
Gun-hammer made his younger brother carry his scout emblem 
on his back, he put white clay on the boy’s forehead and grass 
with the fruity tip in different parts of his head, he dragged his 
ropes along the ground. Also clasping his gun in one arm, he 
went out. Having completed his get-up, Gun-hammer with his 
younger brother began to sing tsii’ra in a low tone. When they 
got to the end of the song, they shouted. Then they went through 
the camp. As they sang, the dogs were barking continuously. 
The words of their song were: “Something laughable, laugh to 
death, I’ll go to them [women]; meanwhile move away.” * These 
were the words of this tsii’ra song. One-Eye said: “Young 
women, all the unmarried ones, go; this Gun-hammer is going to 
feast you.” One-Eye heralded for a long time, he got tired. The 
earlier part of his heralding he did well. At the end he said: 
“Single women, you only [I talk to], we know you. If any of 
you don’t go, we’ll know who you are. All of you single ones, 
I’ve already just said, if any of you don’t go, we'll know about 
you.” He got to the end of the camp, then he quit. He re-en- 
tered his tipi. 

Gun-hammer spoke: “Elder brother One-Eye, of the people 
who are the best singers, bid four of them to come carrying 
drums. With them I want to sing scout songs towards the interior 
of the lodge.” “TI’ll do it.” He summoned four persons who were 
good singers. Inside of the lodge he moved things to make room. 
Then the young women came in, they went clear around. “All 
of you young women, when we sing scout songs, repeat them, 
even if you don’t know them, even if you don’t know them; in the 
end you will know them.” Then they sang scout songs. The 
young women accompanied the songs, they made mistakes in the 
tune, they laughed loudly. The young man sang the tsii’ra, he 
sang women’s dance-making [=scalp dance] songs, he sang the 
Long Dance song. Then it was night, then it was dawn. Gun- 
hammer said to his younger brother: “Go, cut willows, give some 
to each of these young women.” He kept bringing them until 


19 Possibly these words are in response to the women’s previous mockery. 
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these willows were distributed to each one. “Well, we'll feast 
now.” They ate. 

With this scout-singing towards the interior of a lodge the en- 
tire camp did not sleep; it was the first time they came to knoy | 
about this [custom]. The space outside was completely filled 
with people. They listened and enjoyed it. The young men 
were saying: “Whenever Gun-hammer goes on a raid, we'll join; 
when he celebrates thus, we'll join.” “Do it.” Gun-hammer 
said, “We'll go out and dance the Long Dance.” All of them 
went outside. “Come, young women, some of you shall wear our 
robes! Let us use your robes!” The young women scrambled 
for them, they wanted. to wear their robes, they wore them. 
“Young women, stay outside. Now, elder brother One-Eye, 
make those women stand in a curve, we are going to dance the 
Long Dance.” One-Eye asked, “How will you perform the Long 
Dance?” “When I do it, you’ll see.” One-Eye was not impatient, 
he was pleased. When they had gone out, One-Eye put on a 
belt, he fastened it round the collar [?]. They were already 
dancing the Long Dance. One-Eye himself was not one of them. 
“Young women, every one of you go ahead and sing!” All the 
people, the whole camp surrounded them, saw and listened, they 
did not sleep. They danced the Long Dance for some time. 

Gun-hammer spoke: “Elder brother One-Eye, please herald.” 
The horses were all tied up. [Herald as follows:] “Turn your 
horses loose away from the river, herd them. It is almost day- 
break. This Gun-hammer is going to strike the lodges, the horses 
might run off,” he said. “Yes, I’ll do so.” “When you come, 
we'll strike the tipis,” he said. He went and said it [made the 
announcement]. He went to the end of the camp and returned. 
“Over there, that is the war captain’s tipi.” All the tipis were 
pointed out to him. “Hallo!” he said, “that tipi is it.” These 
young women ran forward immediately. They proceeded, they 
surrounded this tipi, they immediately struck it again and again. 
“Hihu, hihu!” These musicians sang and beat their drums. 
Slowly they came towards them; they sang. The words of the 
song were: “Even though I’m tired, I’ll go!” They proceeded. 
The musicians also got to the tipi. Again they sang, another 
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song: “Tabooed relatives, the small ones among you, ho hé! I 
am waiting for your wife. Say, you lying there, having a kind 
of husband, come, get up! Come, be one of them.” These were 
the words of the song.” Right away they discharged a great 
many shots at the camp. When through, they went away. 

Yonder was also a tipi. “Hu hu!” [challenge]. Forthwith 
they went. They reached this tipi. These young women ran 
forward, they reached the tipi. With the willows they were hold- 
ing they struck the tipi. ‘Hu hu,” they said, they struck the 
tipi very much. They reached the end of the camp and quit. 
When through, they dispersed. “Go to sleep!” It was daylight 
then, they separated. One-Eye was lying asleep, Gun-hammer 
and his younger brother they were all sleeping. Then in the 
evening they got up, took a bath, and ate. 

Then at some time Gun-hammer picked out young men in a 
pitiable state, he made it a party of about ten, and went on a 
raid. That evening they sang farewell songs (acta’-waraxa). 
They rode double with young women.” Then they killed one 
person, and his younger brother struck a coup, himself captured 
a gun. The one who struck next [was?] the one who took hold of 
the gun as second man. They took a scalp, they made a killing, 
then they went back. They came to some place and stopped. 
“Now, boy, hunt and bring blood,” Gun-hammer said. Thus 
they did. “Come closer,” he said. They went and got there. To 
the one who had honors he said, “Take charcoal, pound it, and 
soften it!” “Here, we have finished it.” “Bring it here,” he said. 
When they brought it, he said: “Make a hollow in the ground, 
put in the blood and the charcoal too, stir it. Stir it till it is very 
black, then it will be good. Call men who had honors before! 
Have your shirts blackened.” Then they called men who had 
previously gained honors. All were present. “What shall we 
do?” “The coup-striker’s shirt shall be black all over. I myself 
captured a gun, I’ll make my shirt black all over. You who 
struck the second coup, you will make your shirt half black. You 


20 As often happens, the words of the song are obscure. 
21 Here there is a hiatus, Yellow-brow at once narrating the achievements 
of the warparty. 
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who struck third, you will do the same. You who struck fourth, 
you shall make it half black. You who seized the gun after me, 
the three of you shall mak: yours half black. Now, any one who 
later struck a coup, any one who later captured a gun—I mean 
you[pointing], you shall not blacken the middle of your shirt, 
you shall blacken it on each side, you will make it like the ridge 
of a skunk’s nose.” They finished and came. After finishing the 
painting of their shirts, they slept near the camp. “Honor men, 
pretend to be enemies, go through camp, listen to what you may 
hear, don’t meet any people. If they recognize you, when you re- 
turn, we’ll make you smell your glans penis.” They went, 
through the camp they went. When they had finished, they re- 
turned. Gun-hammer asked, “How are our home people?” “We 
haven’t the slightest idea [?]. Of mourning we heard nothing, 
meat and other things were plentiful, our camp is prospering, we 
think.” “Yes, it is well. All right. Did you meet any people? 
Have you talked to any one?” “No, we met no one at all.” “You 
look different [not normal]. They seem to have found out about . 
you. Take these men here, I’ll make you smell your glans penis.” 
He grabbed a young man, seized him, and threw him down. “No, 
they did not know us.” “Well! You have barely escaped. We 
almost made you smell your glans penis.” “No, there was no one 
at all who recognized us.” 

The next morning they tied their scalps to a pole, then they re- 
turned with a victory celebration. The coup-striker led, the one 
who struck next went behind him, the third one was behind him. 
Celebrating they came home, they ran through camp, they got to 
the end of the camp. “You honor men, bring drums, we’ll sing 
toward the camp.” One-Eye came along, Gun-hammer met him. 
“Now, my younger brother, if there’s anything you want done, 
tell me about it, I’ll do it.” “Let the clansmen of the honor men’s 
fathers lead them and sing praise songs,” he said; “let them give 
presents to their fathers’ clansmen.” One-Eye spoke: “Clansmen 
of these honor men’s fathers, lead them, lead your nephews; you 
shall sing praise songs with them. Those of you honor men 
whose clan fathers lead you, give various presents to them,” he 
said. Thus, iii! [exclamation of admiration] they had a very 
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fine acis ** celebration. When it was over, they danced the Long 
Dance for some time. They got through it. “You father’s clans- 
men and clanswomen, sing the praises of your nephews! You 
honor men, if they sing your praises, give them different pres- 
ents!” They dispersed and reached camp. When they were 
through eating, he said: “You here, the honor men’s clan fathers 
and aunts, go ahead, your nephews are calling you, they are wait- 
ing for you.” “We'll sing praise songs for them.” They came 
singing, they got to their nephews. In a curve they ranged them- 
selves opposite the honor men, they sang their praises, they 
danced wonderfully. These honor men came outdoors with pres- 
ents in their arms, they had gifts issued to their patrilineal aunts 
and clan fathers, there was an even distribution [i.e., all got some 
presents]. Thus was Gun-hammer’s victorious return, his pro- 
cession through camp with tsii’ra singing, the painting of his robes 
with blood, the scout-singing towards the interior of the lodge, the 
striking of the lodge. 

This singing of farewell songs, the blackening of honor men’s 
shirts, the return towards the camp as victors, the parade toward 
camp, the disguise, whatever customs belong to the warparties, 
tsiira songs and amusements, all were made by Gun-hammer. 
From that time on we have imitated the small sweatlodges, what 
we now do in that way, that is it. Gun-hammer showed us. This 
is all. 


COMMENTARY 


The preceding tale obviously falls into a familiar Indian cate- 
gory,—the ultimate exaltation of the originally humble. As in 
the case of the Twined-Tail story,?* the main characters are poor 
orphans and the protagonist is one of the brothers. In both 
narratives the poverty of the heroes is vividly depicted in con- 
crete terms: Twined-Tail and his brothers do not own any 
horses, and the hero is conspicuously ill-clad and unkempt; Gun- 
hammer and his junior feed on the offals of the camp, make shift 
with discarded moccasins, and put up crude shelters, so that when 


22 acis seems to mean only “toward the camp.” 
28 R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians (New York, 1935), p. 158 et seq. 
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subsequently invited to live in the chief’s lodge they feel uncom- 
fortable there. In some respects the plots are noticeably differ- 
ent. Twined-Tail is driven to seek supernatural aid by the abuse 
heaped on him by an insolent youth who enjoys the support of 
many kinsfolk. No such motive appears in the Gun-hammer 
story, such slurring remarks as are made about its hero being 
introduced after his successful raid and incidentally; that is, to 
various tribesmen it appears inconceivable that so lowly a young 
man should return with rich booty. As a matter of fact, Gun- 
hammer from the beginning has the advantage of the chief’s 
benevolent interest in his doings. This One-Eye is, of course, 
distinguished from a namesake who in Crow tradition figures as 
& camp tyrant. 

To one aspect of the story here published there is no equivalent 
in the Twined-Tail plot. Gun-hammer not only attains personal 
distinction, but also introduces two new cultural features,—small 
sweatlodges and the customs of celebrating a victorious return. 
Another difference is striking, but seems to me formal rather than 
substantial. Twined-Tail’s contact with supernatural patrons is 
circumstantially described, whereas there is a strange reticence 
concerning the source of Gun-hammer’s power. That a spiritual 
protector is implied can be inferred not only a priori from the 
general Crow conception of outstanding achievement, but explic- 
itly from One-Eye’s ecstatic comments on the newly erected 
small sweatlodge: “By themselves they would have been unable 
to plan and do it.” Gun-hammer’s mastery of the elements is 
another sure indication of his being inspired by a spiritual pro- 
tector. “Who made them do it?” the chief asks himself; and the 
admiring spectators suggest that “maybe the Sun did it.” 

It is likewise odd that Yellow-brow so curtly sketches the 
actual proceedings of the warparty with ten followers, preferring 
to expatiate on the return. 

Various features of culture are faithfully delineated, notably 
(in addition to the innovations credited to the hero) the obliga- 
tion to present gifts to patrilineal clansfolk. 


24 Tbid., p. 8. 
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Stylistically we find the usual Crow fondness for antithesis and 
the absence of direct discourse, a linguistic trait that imposes 
curious phrasing from our point of view.** 


25 Cf. ibid., 104 et seq. 





CATTLE IN BUHAYA 
Rev. P. O. Mors 
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Above all their possessions, above kith and kin, wife or child, 
the Bahaya with few exceptions love and value their cattle. 
While of course it is obvious that the utility of cattle is the main- 
spring of their affection for them, it cannot be disputed that cattle 
inspire in the Bahaya ideas of reverence and beauty, in keeping 
with their pastoral traditions. 

The pastoralists introduced the long-horned humpless cattle, 
the Galla-stock. The wealthy Hima herders settled down and 
became sedentary villagers; the poor Hima, who had lost their 
stock in the course of their migrations, became the household 
servants and herdsmen of the rich. There was, however, no real 
social cleavage between the rich and the poor Hima,—the distinc- 
tion was an economic one, carrying no social disabilities such as 
those suffered by the agricultural Bantu-Muhaya. The latter had 
been denied the right to own stock. Furthermore there was a law 
that no cattle could be transferred out of the tribe without sanc- 
tion of the prince-chief, the center of social and political life. The 
prince-chief himself was pleased with the title “the milker” 
(omukama), which shows the regard in which cattle were held. 
He indicated the proportion of bull-calves which herdsmen might 
slaughter and taxation consisted in a fixed number of cattle levied 
on every herd above fifty. For about the last fifty years, how- 
ever, the Bantu-Bahaya have been allowed to own stock, espe- 
cially under a form of trusteeship. At present it is of everyday 
occurrence that the prince-chief and other wealthy cattle-owners 
of Hima origin are besought by the Bahaya to allot to them cows 
or calves for use. 

When such requests are made the stock owners (bashongole) 
do not accede at once. The Muhaya must first work for the 
stock-owner for a certain length of time. If the owner is pleased 
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with the work done for him he gives a cow in usufructory owner- 
ship to the suppliant. The latter then has the right to the milk 
and to the manure, which he prizes for use in his banana grove. 
Nevertheless he must continue to help his benefactor in his work. 
Should an ox be given, rather than a cow, this is usually a present 
and the recipient enjoys full ownership and for instance could 
give the ox to his future father-in-law as part of the bride-price, 
or he could slaughter it if he wished. Should the stock owner 
give more oxen and cows to a faithful servitor, this one could then 
have his own herd. Nevertheless the cows remained the property 
of the Crown because the prince-chief holds all tax-cows in trust 
in addition to his own cows inherited from relatives. In return 
the recipient must continue bringing presents of bananas and beer 
to the royal court. Seldom would a ruler give a bull in trustee- 
ship. 

There are other ways of acquiring stock. One of these ways is 
to buy only part of a cow. Often if an owner needs money on 
short notice he will sell one leg, giving the buyer a quarter interest 
in the cow; or two legs, half the full price of the cow. 

The cow remains in the herd of the original owner but the co- 
owner has the right to the milk for a fortnight and half-ownership 
of a calf. Should the co-owner wish to claim full ownership of a 
calf born to the cow, he must bring to the original owner of the 
cow a small steer, a sheep, beer, sorgo to make beer, and food- 
bananas. The first owner then calls in some elders as witnesses 
and brings the calf and the mother-cow to his courtyard. He 
provides a stick to drive the calf and plants symbolizing good 
luck * and sorgo from which beer is made and which symbolizes 
the transaction of a bargain. The plants are chewed and spit 
upon the calf as a kind of benediction. The second owner pays 
for the ceremony ,—including the stick, plants and benediction,— 
about one-and-a-half shillings and for the tail, one shilling. As 
the new owner takes the calf away, using the stick which symbol- 
izes full ownership, the other calls to him from his hut saying: 

1 Orwihura is the plant for good luck and is used in all important cere- 


monies, including starting of field work by the women, ornamenting the 
bride, decorating a new hut. 
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What have you forgotten? (Wayebwaki), whereupon the former 
looks back and throws some money to his friend. The same 
ceremony is performed if a co-owner wishes to take away a cow 
in which he has half-interest after having paid the full price. 

In regard to selling part-interest in an ox, a bull, or a barren 
cow, any of these likewise remain in the herd of the original 
owner unless the co-owner gives a goat. This enables him to 
transfer the animal to his herd, but the original owner retains 
half-interest. 

Joint ownership in one cow may be claimed by two, four, eight 
or even sixteen men. The co-owners are not allowed to enter into 
formal blood-brotherhood because theoretically they are already 
like brothers in having rights in one cow. But the more practical 
reason for their not entering into that relationship is that one 
would be prevented from defending his right to a share of the 
cow against the other. 

If anyone, who has given stock to a friend in trusteeship, finds 
that the latter refuses to give it back, he goes at once to the sor- 
cerer and arranges for the sorcerer to invoke the spirits against 
his unfaithful friend. The friend would be likely to die if he 
still retained the stock. 


Another possibility in the acquisition of stock is for the owner 
of a cow to barter it for two oxen or twenty-four goats. This 
transaction is called okutera amakunda, to buy hand by hand. 
Oxen were needed for the bride price or for slaughter and in for- 
mer times the hide was used for clothing or for making drums. 

Finally a tradesman selling barkcloth, hoes or food, could ex- 
change a sufficient quantity of these kinds of goods against a cow 
or some goats which he brought home. This is called okutunda, 
to buy with product of trade. 

Having brought a new cow or heifer into the hut, the owner 
together with his wife pluck some hairs from the chest of the 
animal and bury them in a hole dug in the ground of that part of 
the hut where stock is kept. This action shows that the stock 
is fully owned by the head of the household and that the wife is 
responsible for removing the dung and for bringing grass for the 
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stock to eat. The owner takes the cow out to the common pas- 
ture in the morning and brings it back in the evening. 

The Bahaya of a village put their stock together for grazing. 
The owners either take turns as herdsman or they hire one from 
Rwanda or Karagwe. In large villages there may be two such 
herds. The owner of the leading-bull is the master of the herd 
and allows the nail of his little finger to grow long as a sign of 
his status. The mukondo or headman of the village, who may be 
likewise the master of the herd but is not necessarily the same 
man, owns the big amulet (ekikonde) of the stock, which must be 
carried by the herdsman. Included with other objects in the 
amulet is a whistle which the herdsman uses to protect the stock 
from spirits and from epidemics. The amulet must be kept near 
the milk-pails together with the rope which is bound around the 
leg of the cow during milking. The mukondo fixes the hour for 
grazing, settles all disputes and indicates to the herdsman the 
grazing-place. 

Formerly one wishing to have a leading bull had to ask per- 
mission of the prince-chief. Families who had such permission 
keep up the tradition by always having a good bull which is al- 
lowed in addition to the actual leading bull of the herd, the latter 
being chosen as such on account of its fine qualities. A big cere- 
mony must be held. The owner must brew beer and invite 
neighbors and relatives to a feast. In the morning the owner 
cuts the end of the bull’s tail and anoints it with butter, then 
treats the wound with cow-dung. Afterwards the chest and neck 
of the bull are anointed with butter and its horns are decorated 
with plants symbolizing good luck.* The bull is then freed and 
they say: Be glad, go with peace like thy father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather (otabalege, oihyukege, otutabelile 
n’obmeza; oyuke n’emirembe nkasho na shwenkuru na shwenku- 
ruza). It is forbidden to beat or to show the spear to such a bull. 
Nor should it be slaughtered without some grave reason such as 
its wounding a person. Before killing it the owner must ask the 
sorcerer about the matter. If he says that the spirits give their 
permission, the killer first touches the mouth of the bull with 


2 The plants used are called orwihura and amabona. 
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medicines, then with both hands pushes the spear in the heart of 
the bull. The owner must then offer small pieces of roasted meat 
to the spirits of the hut and of the banana grove and thus has 
permission to eat the meat together with his household and 
friends. 

The leading bull of the herd should not go in front of the cows 
while going to or returning from pasture. If this should happen 
it is believed to presage the death of his master. If the leading 
bull lies down in the fields it is interpreted as having the same 
meaning. In either event another leading bull must replace him. 
Furthermore it is taboo to laugh upon seeing the leading bull 
mount a cow lest there be no more calves. 

The herdsman is responsible for keeping the herd together on 
the common grazing place and away from the cultivated fields 
as well as from dangerous holes in the pasture. Formerly he had 
also to defend the stock against wild animals and enemy raiders. 
Before bringing in the stock he should take them to a river or 
waterhole. Each owner gives beer to the herdsman who has per- 
mission to give milk to sick people. 

Women or older girls were not allowed to graze stock because 
the Bahaya feared menstrual blood which must be ritually 
cleansed from stock, nor were they able to defend the cattle 
against enemies. Furthermore the herdsman must refrain from 
sexual intercourse while the cattle are grazing lest the spirits pro- 
tecting the herd punish him. 

Should a calf be born in the pasture the herdsman takes it 
home. He must pinch the legs of the calf to ensure that they may 
not remain stiff. The first milk of the mother-cow is cooked and 
eaten together with butter by the members of the household. The 
keeper after four days, receives the milk for thirty days,—for a 
fortnight in recognition of his keeping the cow and for the second 
fortnight for his work in caring for the calf. Subsequently he 
must give the milk to the principal owner. 

It is taboo to steal or keep a cow lost in the fields and remain- 
ing out during the night. If it would be slaughtered the spirits 
would punish the thief. Formerly on account of this belief stolen 
cows would be given in trusteeship rather than slaughtered. 
Nowadays the thieves who have lost their belief in spirits sell 
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stolen stock on the market. The protector of Bahaya cattle is 
the powerful Wamara, the Master of the Dead. In former times 
it was considered honorable to steal cattle from outside the 
nation. 

Hired herdsmen from nearby Rwanda or Urundi have been 
known to substitute a male calf from their own herd for a female 
calf from the Bahaya herd. Or if one of their own calves dies 
they bring the hide to one of the Bahaya owners, claiming that 
his calf is dead and then take his calf as their own. 

The Bahaya believe too that the ghosts could be carried by 
stock and bring bad luck to the household. Should a sorcerer de- 
clare that a given animal is infested with malicious spirits, the 
owner sells it at once. If a person suspects that his cow is in- 
fested with spirits he should not give the milk to others than his 
household and most persons would hesitate to give the milk of 
such a cow to their children. Furthermore no one would attempt 
to keep a cow or a bull which has been offered to the spirits, and 
there are such bulls dedicated to the spirits of the nation which 
live freely in the fields. 

Only men have the right to milk the cows. Before and after 
milking they must wash their hands. The cow must be milked 
before the evening meal. Should the head of the household be 
absent or late the calf must be allowed to milk its mother. Only 
one person must care for the cows during milking in order to 
have good luck in animal husbandry. It is forbidden to cook 
fish with milk or butter and to drink milk after having eaten 
ground nuts. When they take blood from a young cow for the 
first time they must ask a blessing for the cow. It is forbidden 
to beat a cow, especially its udder, with a bamboo lest it refuse 
to give milk. Only members of the household may drink the milk 
of a white cow which has been offered by a wealthy cattle owner 
to the mighty spirit Wamara in thanksgiving for his prosperity. 

From time to time the stock is operated on for fever. The 
operator uses a bow to inject a small arrow into the neck vein. 
The blood extracted is caught in a wooden vessel and when 
cooked with salt is considered a delicious food. The one who 
performs the operation is given firewood and a small parcel of 
chewing-coffee as his reward. 
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Stock which makes trouble must be cared for by a sorcerer. 
Each owner comes in the morning bringing his cows and carries 
@ piece of bark cloth and some money and cowries. The head 
man collects the money and cowries to give to the sorcerer. The 
latter has with him a dried and prepared cowhide, a small 
cock and plants symbolizing benediction, together with a bamboo 
and a thistle. He fastens the cowries, and a piece of charcoal 
wrapped in grass, to the bamboo. He then marches among the 
cows, taking several different directions and finally frees the cock 
saying: Go with thy cow! (Oganda n’ente yawe niy’egyo). 
Thereafter he puts all his outfit together with the cowhide at an 
anthill in the fields, but takes the payment of money with him. 














